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New Wurlitzer home organ 
with 1000 different tonal effects 


So easy to play you can 

teach yourself from this book . . . 
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See Your Music Dealer -or Write 



THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 

124 East Fourth Street • Cincinnati 2. Ohio 



■v Mecords 


By GEORGE GASCOYNE 


l*rilde- Festival 

A musical event of inter- 
national importance was the 
(estival at Ptade*. in southern 

the direction of I’aldo Casals 
Inst June. Columbia. Records. 
whii.li acquired exclusive re- 
cording rights for the festival, 
lias now released the results of 
it. efforts on ten LI’ dims. The 

A roster of distinguished ran- 
sicians took part in the I’railes 
Festival. They 

•seph Srigeti. Alexander 

ic Stem. Eugene 
Istomin. Clara Havkil, Marcel 
Tabuteau. John Wummer. Leo- 


Bowles: rmll.ro Csnia 
Paul Boales wrote liii ..rf 
for the two-ptino tanoffoU 
and Figdale, who peifora , 
on the record. The «wk „ 
scored for hro pines. s,si. 

It is aa odd. 


gusto by Messrs. Cold rod f,, 
dale. On the other ride is Jli. 
baud's "Carnival at New Or 


by Bach to he perfnmvd ro vii 
separate days of the finite* 



mended too highly. 

Heelhovenr "Flrtello" 
Reellroven's great if some- 
what uneven opera is seldom 

this country. Therefore Bee- 
thoven lovers will take pleasure 
in the announcement that tin- 
entire work is available on an 
imported recording. Most of 
the singers, who have not hem 
heard in this country, are ex- 
cellent. Margarete Rammer 
sings the title role, and Hans 
Sauerbaum the tenor role of 
Florestarr. The ucllpaced per- 
formance is conducted by Ger- 
hard Pfluegrr . and the orchestra 
and chorus are those of the 
lad prig Radio. 


Philip Kapla 
Samuel Mares. Jt 
and Erwin Bodly. TV one 
is . harming, aid Ur |*fan. 


Selections from htt 11 ' 
“llrr Roseokav.lw" ut « 

feed on a Columbia IT A* 
Music included b the >««; 
uiinn of the rote” «**" 
die finale of Act R. 
Shwartdu.pl. as f 


Music l.o i-er’* 

BOOKSHELF 

By THOMAS FAULKNER 




Who buys 


CURZON use! the Stemmy eiduuvely, 
as doer virtually every tamoiis artist of 
today: Gotodnlt7ki, LateiDer. Menuhan. 



Even hi England, the cen- 
ter of wliat George Bernard 
Shaw called "Mendelssohu-uor- 
ship" in the Pith century, there 

Wicclc Schumann and Comma 
von Billow \\ agner might lie 

taiuly about Cel’ile Jeanrenauil. 

a family of Ereneh origin who 
moved to Frankfurt. Germany, 
early in the lfllli century. She 
met the coni|M(scr w hen lie came 
in Fraiikiurl in 1836 to conduct 
the St. Cecelia Snriety in place 
of its regular conductor, who 


Both were gifted artists, end 

produced in Mr. Pelitpierre's 
volume. Thru they returned to 

Besides being excellent liiog- 
rapliy. Mr. Pelitpierre's volume 
offers a quaint and charming 
picture of life among well-to-do 

early I 'till centurv. 

Roy Publishers* FASO 


Tchaikovsky: 

Schubert ■ Herbert F. Peyser 
It sell i Herbert F. Peyser 

The New York ITiilhnr- 

Sunilay afternoon radio fixture, 
bus decided to bring to its radio 
audience the same sort of pro- 
grammatic information avail- 
able to concert-goers on its Cor- 
nrgie Hall programs. These 

the revolt. Each contains a brief 
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VoHor Poole (ifandingl and olKor Detroit Little Symphony men lilten glumly os darinotist-monogor Rosen outlines prospects. 


stern have catalogued sonic 
11.000 vocal themes of all sorts. 
Works found here range from 
•| Hear You Calling Me" to 
Rodolfo's Narrative in "La Bo- 
lieme." Composers span many 
centuries- Beginning with Rirh- 
urd Tin- Lion-Hearted i^l jT- 


unthology is a 
minder. There is, for 
a clear anticipalion of U_, 
-0 ( < . ; “ Ul, ‘ fuc " ''a hw 

lllonde. Hold dir Bum, - 
a lorgollcn open |.a 
\dsm Hiller. The “>H1* flint 
des Sturmwald" By ksri Dtom 
«on Hiltersdorf ilnm-atr^ 
that Schalien did nr* invi-ot the 
desire of portraying sykdiei j 
By means of rapidly nyoM 
eighth-notes in the inkle nj J 
•pairwise pi 


chorale prrlode. 

I lie course of a Inmdred 
By Samuel Srheidu Hunt, 
Husteliude, Johann ■ 'lie 
uml J- S. Baric is n graplfr 
demonstration of evolving tie T 
Irapunlal IrehnlipK. | 
•»o«,r«4 


ihologs” prepared by Dr. Davi- 
son and Dr. Apcl, and ccmlinuea 
the survey from the enrly ITtli 
century to tile end of the lHlh. 
The editors' aim is to present 

slide elsewhere. Thus ifio pro- 


Ihrir creatiic output tank Ik 
form of borrowing and re&aieg 

t/mfrani Vnirtnilj Pirn. tl< 



DILEMMA in DETROIT 


glc work of J. S. Itacli. nod none 
of Handel: hut there is a rich 
variety of compositions By their 

obscure contemporaries and 

Trahaci. Johann Hermann 
Sr liein, Manuel Rodrigue- Corl- 
hu, Henry Lane*. Andreas Ham- 
"ierscliuii.it and others. 

The result » an absorbing 
survey of music written fiefore 
the 19th-century Romantic pe- 
riod. A source of prrplrvity hr 
regard to Moran, Haydn, Bee- 
thoven. Sr-hulren and Schumann 


practitioner io London silk r 
friends that be should uB «r 


rw Zealand. Ml 

Ned here tells the <*> «l tB 
orehestra's leguinmg*. ,,n * 
capital of less than 5HKX B 


early struggles and rsrnIM 1 
triumph. The fonmunl “ ” 
Benjamin Britten. 

Id, Jfaadi. 


THIS 'IOVTO .V COVER . . . 


James Tanihtirini fright I, 
trumpeter of die Detroit Lillie 
Symphony , examines an orches- 
tral wore with music librarian 
Arthur Luck. (See “Dilemma in 


Luck , . 


at performances ol the BrO" 
Little Symphony. 


.... Survivors <>/ the Detroit Symphony 
support themselves with odd jobs and look 
lor a successor to Sponsor Henry Reich hold 


By SM I. II. SHIEFMAN 


A tiiis \io\ikst. Detroit is the only l - S. city with a 
Big-league Baseball team that does not also have a full- 
sire symphony orchestra. 

The Detroit Symphony expired in 1949, after a six-year 
feud involving Conductor Karl Krueger, millionaire chemist 
Henry H. Keirhhold, financial mainstay of the orchestra, De- 
troit's newspapers, and orchestra men themselves. 

Wlieti the orchestra went under, most of its players drilled 

I -ell behind' were 30 determined musicians, including first 


violist and assistant conductor Valter Poole, and other onl* 
standing players, who refused to let the Detroit Symphony die. 

I liable to finance a full-scale symphony orchestra, they re- 
organized as the Detroit f.ittlp Symphony. Their grit and de- 

kept the Little Symphony going ever since. 

Clarinetist Bernard Rosen doubles ns the Little Symphony's 
Business manager and press agent. His apartment serves as 
•. Wives and friends of musicians tukr cart* 
ling, mailing and Bookkeeping, 
their first concert, members of the Uule Symphony 
American Federation o' 




0 they 


irtistie triumph but the player- have 
wound up owing themselves money. Though the Little Sym- 
phony invariably sells out. no orchestra, large or small, can 
support itself from ticket safes alone. 

while support themselves os best they can. One of the country's 
finest oboists manages a roofing and siding business. A dis- 
tinguished flutist repairs instruments in his liny hotel room. 


m de-ami n ? 1 


i. tost 


Dilemma in Detroit co.mw 


A cellist tells brushes, a violinist ploys saxophone in a tavern. 
Of the three trombonists, one sells mop handles, another is 
limrkn.-prr in an auto plant, the third makes picture frames. 

cellist paints portraits. Many of the musicians ore supported 
by their working wives. 

Detroit music-lovers for their port hove supported the Little 
Symphony in numerous ways. A ballet instructress lends her 
studio for a rehearsal hall, spends hours preparing cake and 
coffee, personally scrubs up before each rehearsal. A music 

every prrfonuaiiiv. A night-club owner has experimented with 
combinations of oboe, bassoon, clarinet, trumpet, bass and 
piano — rather exotic hv ordinary jazz standards — to provide 
work for Little Symphony members. 

All these praiseworthy doings, however, do not lake the 
place of the estimated $200,000 a season which Mr. Reirhhnld 
formerly contributed to make up the Detroit Symphony deficit, 
lie also bought it an impressive theatre and office building 
(now leased for wrestling bouts), and sponsored it for two 
years in a nationwide ABC broadcast. 

No one could deny that Chemist Reichliold was lavish in 
his support of the orchestra. Detroit music. lovers felt, however, 
lliat the millionaire chemist, a novice hi music, hurl received 
and acted on had advice. Orchestra men were dissatisfied 
with Conductor Krueger. Raid attendance at concerts was 
dwindling. Detroit's critics wrote stinging reviews of the or- 
chestra's performance. 

"lhe blow-up came in April, 1949, when Georges Miquelle, 
famous first cellist of the Detroit Symphony, was charged with 
apologizing to a visiting soloist for the orchestra’s shoddy 
playing, and was fired on the spot. 


Frayed temper* exploded in crackling newspaper Is-adli, 
The DAC News, official publication of the Detroit till 
Club, to which a majority of prominent Detroiters bcLo, ,. 
served in a blistering editorial titled “Stop l Ilf. Musi- ' . 
"Mr. Reichhold lias made of his presidency of the orgmii*.,, 
a reign of contradictions." 

The editorial continued: "He lias brought In It, g ^ 
cases, rare enthusiasm, genius and sincerity of parpen. j 
in others, mere flamboyance . . . 

“Largely, however, the fortune which could hare bum 
central ed uii building a really outstanding symphony onlr, 
tra was channeled into a bewildering network of project'.., 
magazine, two recording outfits, the Carurgie 'Pop,' mir , 

which failed to accomplish what was suppnwd to lie their |n» 
self-sustaining . 

• char a, i, -riled Ik .bn 
■I through to the artistic vide, and Drtrw, 
• spertaele of 

jigging al 




The Ih'lroil Ti/nra reprinted the editorial in full Dtlrr 
comment indicated that many Detroit music -lovers fdtthrmr 
way. Ilut however well-ukrn the position ol the dob pipe, 
no inrndier of the Detroit Athletic Quli came forwudtotib 
the place vacated hy Mr. Reich hold, 

This year, Ih-troft celebrates the 250th iniiivenan of 0 
founding. Lillie Symphony members hope one of the Milk, In 
events will lie a conceal series under an inlrrnafiomDy fuel 
conductor. Tile sight of Detroit's musicians pcfonuiag eadrr i 
great conductor may be a prelude to the trbinh of tbs Dwwi 
Symphony. Thu# the IJtlle Symphony’s faith in Detroit trie 



(no relation' to former conductor) 


Hugh Cooper, shown demonstrating 
music store. Cellist Roy Hoff is o portrait poi"«'- 


k 




Douglas Marsh, cellist, displays his brush salesman's kit to ad- 
miring violinist Jock Boesen ond percussionist Arthur Cooper. 


While strings rehearse (background), Little Symphony wives and 
friends do paperwork, Man in mouton collar is buying tickets. 
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Zoltan Kodaly 

was my teacher 


By GYORGY SANDOR 


A 

JL WHO PUIS | IliW' .i 

strumenl should, in my opinion 
the study of composiliou u i„| ryijl 
|Mrt of hi> education. Once hr 
stand* how a work u created )'(> : . 
prelation a* a performer of ihni-r 
composition will In- fir man mmlm, 
ami more nearly as the rampm J 


In my own playing I lute found , 
valuable the early training I my 
from one of (lie greatest living 
I inner*, Zoltan Kodaly. I sludiel miv 
silion with Kodaly for five vrari |r 


who finished the five-yaar too. I hi 
not want to lie a rompowr lint I dH 
wont to line! out how tnMm. nlw. 
wnrk* I »»■ playing, had put tin 
compositions together. 


Kiii/ii/v's method of lrn,liiig 
position ilifferetf from that «! any rthr 
miopoanr I've met. Kirn of ill. hr d«j 
not seek to turn tail cuniponets in w 
•rmbly-line farfllnn, Through hliaiin; 

anil their composition*. lie weight ' 
eliminate imperfections in the rasiz 
we wrote. Hannony, comtatpaU wi 
ehural writing oreupied moeh uf mt 
time. We concentrated on vocal n» 
lerpoinl while we went through th 


yearn copying out the two and thru 
part inotetn of Palestrina. 

which i-imrluilcrl individual phew) it 

difliiullir* and manifold fonut ajpea 


at thin point we knew 


! : ■ 


luiw to write a rondo, for butanct. Hi 
would ut. "Bring me a fen toad"- 
We would do so. and then he w«U I* 
our compositions apart and dm* * 
where we had lailcd. Thu *» ‘ WS 5 
tile approarh. but it developed in «*** 


Creative talent which can printe 1 
tailing work*. Ivodaly told us, ii * 
hiuation of genius and acquired crifl- 
ninnnhip. Kodaly'. idea »«• ikd ewf- 
one .him 111 lie able to WTite in aaj 


pour’s style . and no one could hope to 
achieve individual style until he had 
nnv-lered the styles of other composers 
in all periods, from Palestrina to 
Scriabin and Ravel. 

iary one. We delved into the writings of 
the greats of the past: we studied what 
they wrote and tried to muster their 

entered die class cocky and self-assured, 
thinking wo were good composers, and 

formalistic art. It is the form that 
counts and what is done with the fonda- 

quires skill. Kodaly frequently used 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony us an ex- 
ample, The first four notes which open 
the initial theme could have been writ- 
ten by anyone, but it look genius ami 

structure of this great syniphouy. 

Most modern composers elaborate on 

melody, harmony and rhythm — and fail 
are just as essential. Because these 

ideas, they sometimes take a short motif, 

then modify' it slightly. The public’s 
relief when the initial theme has been 

jt actually believes a new theme has 
been introduced 


afraid to write a melody. Hence ihe 
main characteristic of modern ruusii' is 
dissonance; the result of searching for 

wliicli are meant to give the impression 
of being new and different. Occasionally 

we are so relieved to find melody at all 
it as new and fine. 

and rhythm must not be used hap-hae- 


ur.ll> h 




I follow the si 


ic principals that existed in classical 


After 1 left Hungary 1 saw him thrice 
again, once in Budapest, once in London 
and once in Dallas where lie was guest- 
conducting. He is now president of the 

writing or teaching music, but studying 
the Hungarian folklore and literature In 
which he and his colleague. Bela Burtok, 

From 1906 until Bartok's death in 
1945. Kodaly and Bartok lived in Buda- 
pest and eollaborated in collecting be- 
tween 3.000 ;nn1 4.000 Hungarian nn- 

in manuscript form, although some wero 
published ns “Bartok-Kodaly" arrange- 
ments. Since Bartok's death, Kodak's 
interest in preserving Hungarian folk- 
lore has increased to Ihe extent that it 


has almost crowded out his interest in 


Kodaly lias never been a good pianist, 
in the professional sense of the word. 

Ilia statements on the erroneous inter- 

and orchestra. He pointed out to me the 
failure of western interpreters in rrnliz- 

typicnl Hungarian music have a charac- 


teristic short accent on the first syllable. 
Other Europeans and Americans usual- 
ly misplace this accent by holding the 
first note too long. The result is n dis- 
torted interpretation. 

As a teacher. Kodaly- was one of the 
most laconic I’ve ever met. He's mel- 
lowed a bit with age and grown a liltle 

tencc and when he spoke it was biting 
Hiid to the point. His memory is fantns- 

every composition he has ever seen, nut 
oniv of the masters, but of everyone who 
studied with him in the past 40 year*. 
I have seen him rend a score, listen to 

on a blackboard am! dictate at the same 
lime. He is thin, of medium height with 

beard. When he was past 50 hr took up 
ice skating and became an excellent 
figure skater. He is one of the most 
brilliant men 1 ever met. speaking a 
doxen languages and well-read in all. 
Indicative of the intense musical- 

recital I gave in Budapest whet, I was 
18. I played the Liszt B Minor Sonata 
and lost a chord somewhere along Un- 
way. Kodaly's I Continued on Page 61 1 
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How to Teach Adult Beginners 


• . , . . They i lose many problems not 

encountered with younger pupils, but teaching 
them is certain to be a fascinating experience 


By R. M. GOODBROD 


D u. Wvmitv is s successful practi- 
tioner in our limn. Whatever he 
lines, he does well, lie [iluvs an vx- 
celient game of golf, and Ids flowers have 
won prizes at the county fair. When he 
asked uie if I would take him as a piano 

sons that he thought he would try some 
himself." I knew what was coming. 

“That’s fine." I said, “and I'll liet you 
wunt In play Itnrhinomiinff s Prelude in 
C-sharp Minor right off, don’t you?" 
“Yes, sir!” said l>r. Warren, "When do 


The doelur did start, and while lie is 
not yet playing ItachmaninulTs Prelude, 
he is making good progress und enjoying 
it. He realises that he couldn’t teach loo 
to perform an operation in one year, so lie 

arc having a fine time with piano, und 
next year I am sure he will be able to 
play the Prelude. 


There are hunilreils of adults like l)r. 
Warren who have taken up the study of 
piano in middle life. 

All tenchers whom I have i|ueried slip, 
port this statement. At a recent piano 
forum, we teachers compared notes and 
found one-eighth to one-third of our classes 
made up of adult beginners. 

Many other grownups are interested, but 
hesitate to begin music study, either from 
timidity or the belief that they arc “ton 
old to start.’’ 

Now there is no reason why anyone, of 
whatever age, cannot study piano with 
gratifying results. (And by tills I do not 


enjoyment for the lime and effort spent 
acquiring it.) 

However, adult beginners do constitute 
a special problem (or the teacher. In some 

dren. They have more patience, and their 

they are studying not because of parental 
urging, but because they really want to 
play, they work harder and practice longer. 

On the oilier hand, adults arc at a die. 
advantage in many respects. They gener- 
ally have poorer coordination than chil- 

make one finger work when he began 
studying. To play a three-note . hurd was 
a tremendous i-ffurt. Yet eight-year-old 
Hilly could play chords firmly tin- first time 

Adults w ill as a rule lie slower in the 
mechanics of phrasing, accenting and ped- 
aling than idiildren. The lifting of the 
hands lor many adults is a clumsy jiroc. 
ess. whereas younger student! can gener- 
ally do this with ease. They can imitate 
desired touches with greater facility than 

Adults are often very self-conscious about 
their playing. Mrs. Jones, aged 30, was em- 
barrassed by her meager skill. She was so 
timid that it hampered her progress. Her 
daughter, who was studying at the same 
time, had no such inhibitions, and ad- 
vance,! lor more rapidly than her mother. 

Adults are not always |diahle where in- 
terpretation is concerned. Miss Lowe, in 
her twenties, locked imagination. Her (day. 


ing was stiff and uumuiiral. Vrt t„ drmi 
lire tin- inusn wuh usual ihugery 

have felt rather silly if asked t„ think 
living birds, say. in a rapid «)«*«-.! 
passage. Lillie Samira, on tin- other hand, 
had keen imagination and would In, 
been faH'inalnl by such on idez. 

Adults often have difficulty in metsard- 
ing tf they are not in a husineu or pro 
f essoin which demand! memory. Al, ■ 
-killed auto mechanic, had latter - mind 
of hi< lingers than most grownup., ha 

while Jimmy, win, had to learn ewiwthiop 
•■vary day us |um of his liltlcgndr «W 
work, mrtunriaed rapidly and wruntply. 

Tliui teaching adults b a dullenpiq 
assignment fur any piano teacher. To lust 
tins challenge .me mml know aO he as 
ulmul methods aud materials. He mast hr 
a shrewd psy, hologisl. and mini hive m 
ample supply of patience and emhuiiioi 
for use when the student's rune out. Abort 
all he must be resourceful in drolillg with 
the various tvpre of adult beginners. 


/ tonn,/ 

into one of three categories. There b the 
true adult lu-ginner. with no knowledge ul 


listening or uiusiral partiripsliun; the, 
adult with some experience in tinging er 
playing a musical instrument; and the 

Afost interesting in monv ways b the 

these | ms, pie bring to their firrt lesntn! 
One lady wants to a, company her husband, 
who likes lo sing. Another wants in tq 
that lloiigic.WnngH stuff Nill another i- 
cager to Irani "(Tear do Loan," by D* 
buxav, All arc full of anticipation. 


is is the lime, while you hare their 
■d and enthusiasm, to auad. the pml- 
if coordination. I won’t forget Toro, 
had never hud a lesson in his life. 


lie was a big. hulking fellow with hinds 
like hams. When he spread his fingers 
over the keys he covered abort fifteen 
nolew with each hand. To pall them in awl 
play five notes iConlinurd on pec' Sfil 
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IVIusic lias 
no short-cuts 


, . . s s s Solid careers emerge 

only from unhurried, systematic training 

By JOSEPH FUCHS 

Ms lull i Iv Rose Ihylbui 


T iie votive vioi.imst's greatest need 

rush off to acquire in three month-’ 
practicing. 

ol background which formed the tuken- 
arr now over 35. Thai is the only' kind of 
violinist, and the chief reason members of 
they had it. 

I know perfectly well that present econ- 

earaing — not only in America but all over 
the world. Not being un economist. I have 
no idea what to do about it, but I do know 
that a quick snatching at income is not the 

I have watched young violinists hurry 
through background material in a quest for 
short-cuts into the major works which will 
allow them to show themselves. I have had 

they suddenly realise that something ha- 
gone WTong. 


The training from which solid careers 
emerged I and continue through middle 

of skilled controls. It included a thorough, 
practical mastery of all the accredited vio- 
lin studies — De Beriot, Sauret, Rode, Krcut- 
zer. Wicniawski. Paganini. It included a 
Study of Spohr. And the lad who went 
through such a program of study developed 

youthful fire into mature control. 


Today, it is, alas, not uncommon lo cut 
corners. After Kode, students often want 
to go straight into Paganini— and then on 
to a recital. They like to learn the one or 
two Mozart concert! they may need for pro- 
gramming. hut they don’t want to bother 
lo learn others merely as study pieces, 
fipohr b virtually untaught. I’ve often been 
asked why one need spend lime on Spohr 

he isn't — hut he is indbpensiblr for phras- 

management of the long phrase. Students 
vrhn find Mozart a problem demonstrate a 
lack of background in phrasing. 

Cutting corners produces a very glib 
technique wholly unsupported hv the finer 

numbers of youngsters who cun fiddle 
Paganini hut get lost in Bach or Mozart 
When they realize how lost they are. they 
seek further short-cuts und cure-alls, "guar- 
anteed" lo patch up whatever ails them in 

The point is, it doesn't work that way. 
A’ou cannot pounce on tricks, as an after- 
thought, and come out with skills that rep* 
resent a long continuity of study. I had 12 
years of solid work under Sveccnski and 
Kucisel before I dared show myself as a 
player. What they gave me enabled me to 
carry ou throughout my professional career. 

In approaching actual technique, pay 
attention to nuances. Don't worry about 
the big line until you know the meaning of 
a small line. Subtlety of nuance is devel- 
oped through the medium of the bow. 

A’ou speak through your bow. With a 


fair left-haud technique and an expressive 
bow, yuu can produce a beautiful phrase. 
With colorless bowing, it is virtually Ini- 
possible to bring out a beautiful phrase no 
matter bow- fluent your left hand may he. 

Naturally the left bond is important to 

life. Great violinists assert themselves 
through the bow. Kreblcr, Heifetz. Casals 
have wonderful left bauds — ul course. Hut 
their greatest ability lies in Ihe subtle 
nuances of their bowing. Whenever you 
find a fine violinist going splendidly un into 
hie 40's, his 50's, his 60s, la- sure that his 
motive power is a superlative bow arm. 

Ilinr Mu yuu perfect bowing? You he- 
gin, of course, with the classic exercises — 
long how, spiccalo, staccato, etc. First you 
practice lo learn them. Then you practice 
lo moke them habit. Next you work for 


point und at the frog. (The studies of 
Gavinies are excellent for the point of the 
bow; those of Cusorti, for the frog — where 
most players are weakest!) Practice crej- 
cendi at the point of the how. and deeres- 

at Ihe point than at the frog, this develops 
control. 

In addition to exercises, play chamber 
music — nil you can. The quartets of Haydn 
and Mozart help bowing, because they 
help phrasing. Their bowing problems are 
considerable, even more so than those of 
Beethoven or Brahms — which is why they 
offer opportunities [Continued on Tag c 57 1 
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IT’S FUN . . . IT’S FREE . . . 

It’s Forum! 

A uprightly get-together introduces Knoxville 
audiences to their symphony orchestra and tells 
what orchestral music Li all about 


$0 fro 


'I LOVE MUSIC 


I DON'T UNDERSTAND IT’ 



JtaAMj toffiU! 


K NOXVILLE, TEXNESSEK, w . 1- proud 

. Iters of die orchestra's board of 
directors were eager to gel maximum at- 
tendance at concerts, and also to make sure 
that listeners enjoyed the music. 

Many in the Knoxville audience, Ituw- 
cver, were hearing concerts for the first 
time. They were perplexed In the learned 
technicalities of mnsicnl form and the un- 
intelligible French anil Italian expressions 
that appeared on symphony programs. 

Dr. George L. Inge, one of the moving 
forces of the orchestra, asked: “Why not 
have a forum, explain to people shat sym- 
phonic music is all about? We can stress 
llie idea dial we're all learning together." 

Members of the orchestra’s hoard of di- 
rectors thought it was a good suggestion. 
So did Conductor David Van V actor, who 
olfcrerl to help. 

A -priglllU booklet Irighll told what 

month. Guest lectures briefed audiences 
on what to expect at the forthcoming con- 

Alfred Schmied discussed “Our Orchestra 
with the Piano." Concerlmaster William 

University of Tennessee Churus gave a 
preview of Bach's “Christmas Oratorio,** 

. went over so well that they will probably 
be repeated next season. All cotwterned 
agree the foruiu idea is a pleasant and 
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More about the 

PHARYNGEAL VOICE* 

A widely-used method in the golden days of Italian Bel Canto 


By E. HERBERT-CAESAR1 


A s COHOLLAttv In my atticle on "The Pharyngeal Voice' 
in the November 1950 issue of r.TlitK I now pro- 
pose lo explain. a» clearly as is possible with such a 
complex subject, how the three mccllanisins comprising the 
vocal cord system can he engaged Lsolatcdly at will, how any 
two or all three mechanisms can he employed simultane- 
ously. and what sensations peculiar to each mechanism tin 
singer should experience when they are correctly eitgagrxl. 

First, however, I would advise the student to re-road' the 
aforesaid article by way ol a refresher for what follows. 

Next picture the three mechanisms — falsetto, pharyngeal, 
and basic or so-called chest voice— art three horixonlal vibra- 
tory layers sujrerimposed, three depths of vra-al cord. The 
falsetto has less depth than the pharyngeal, and the hitler 

To illustrate: the falsclln has, say, the depth (thickness I ol 
one visiting card, Ihe pharyngeal of two cards, ami the hasu- 
of five cards. Which goes to show that the hash- mechanism 
producing lire normal voice luu considerably more depth 
titan the other two. 

The falsetto, or uppermost layer, is generated lo the 
thread-like upper edges of the vocal cords which, in order 
lo produce this washy sound, separate much more titan i- 
tho cose for tire production of cither the pharyngeal or 

tturmol lone. Consequently, during greater 

quantity of breath is expended, in that not all of it Is cm- 
ployed in producing tone (as is, or should be, the ease with 
normal and also pharyngeal lone) but escapes tlirnugh the 
relatively big slit, thereby diluting Ihe tonal produrt. The 
Old Italiaii School used to call it Falsettino iti tesla * “false 

generated high np in the head cavities. It is a “head" voice. 


* Since Mr. Hi'rOcrt-Csesari r article, "The Pharyngeal 
Voice,” appeared in the iS'oventber, 1950, ETVDE, many 
readers have written in to ask for further in/ornifllion 
on the subject. This article is the result. In addition. 
Mr. Ilerbcrt-Cacsari has offered lo explain by personal 
letter any aspect of the subject which readers find puz- 
zling. Queries may be addressed to him in care of 
ETUDE, Bryn Mater. Penna. 


hut of a pale, insignificant, breathy sort, and quite anaemic. 

The falsetto mechanism is set in motion w ith little breath 
und a barely appreciable tension. Little will is needed. In 
other words, lire singer does not deliberately seek, nor does 
he feel, any definite resistance to lire slight breath pressure 
lie is exerting. Indeed, lie can barely fed any resistance 

erahle escape of breath, as explained above. If, however, we 
mix Ibis wishy-washy sound with even a small percentage 
of pharyngeal voice, we get a mixed lone really worth while. 
Tire falsetto, therefore, has some importance, for it acts as a 
softening carpet lo the somewhat steely quality "I Ihe 

falsetto is best produced with the All and Ihe open KM 
vowels, with mouth well open: tltcs resultant tonal sensation 
is very high in the head and apparently created there. 

leaving only a thin slit, the thin upper edges only being 
engaged. To gear in this mechanism by itself, the singer 

and. with very little breath, produce a scries of short staccato 
tones, making no attempt to produce a big tone, hut just a 
linn, compressed, bright little tone like a taut silver thread. 
Let tlie tenor experiment on, say, high A Out or A mrluroL 
and the soprano, merzo, or contralto on, say, A or C (second 
and third spaces). This bright, thread-like tone offers posi- 
tive resistance and gives tile singer a feeling of flexible 

To produce this narrow eh sound with which lo seek 
out and engage the pharyngeal. Ihe mouth should not he 
opened wide hut kept to a horizontal slot-like shape, ft 

something akin to that of a “penny trumpet." Tile ex- 
ponents of Ihe Old Dalian School called it “old woman's 

Once Ihe singer feels he has found rutd isolated this 
mechanism both from the falsetto and the normal voice, let 
hint “push into it** a little more lo fed his way and see how 
it responds to a spot of crescendo. This slight crescendo 
pressing must he made with a downward thought: light, 
firm, never heavy or rough. As with pen or pencil the 
downward thought accompanying (Continued on Page 411) 
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Class piano teaching 
gets results 

.... /I successful teacher reveals the formula 
she has developed through years of trial and error 


By ESTHER RENNICK 
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Through systematic practice 
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Southern youth 

builds a symphony orchestra 


By WINIFRED WILKINSON 


Orchestra has achieved the position of one of Ihe 25 major 
symphony orchestras in the country ruid the leading sym- 
phony in the Southend. 

But Ihe roots of the Atlanta .Symphony are irmly iu«- 

owes its existence to the In-unds About Atlanta High School 
Orchestra, which gave its ini conceit on February 9, B» 
Today the symphony personnel contains Inp-nolch profes- 
sional musicians from all over the country. But the group 
also has many of the y nung southern musicians who origin- 
ally played with the* high school orchestra ami miu air 

From the original high school orchestra came the Atlanta 
Youth Symphony in 1944 to 1916; and the Atlanta Youth 
Symphony, augmented by *cloctcd musicians from all over 
the country, became the Atlanta Svmphony Orchestra in 
January. 1947. 

During the past two -ca the Atlanta Symptom) lu- 

llidi Stevens. Jnn Pcerre mid Dorothy Kirsten ol the Mrtr» 
politan. Vronsky and Babin, pianists, Oscar levant, and 


finished her concert on the opening 
of the Symphony, the heaulihil 


When Rise Sto 

night of the 1950-... ... oympouo;. •• 

nn-aso-soprano walked In the front of the stage a 
“I'm going to say something to you I ncvei tom »" 
■udience before. I know tliat y nu must be very proud of soch 
i wonderful orchestra and such a fine conductor." 

Oscar Levant, who appeared with the orchestra in ll "' 
ipring of 1950. showed his appreciation of the AllaiiU 
symphony by inviting the orchestra on a seven-city l>™' 


Q 

A An Ml: years ago. when my eldest 
grandchild was two years old. at the grand, 
pnrcnts-shoiying-hini-off-etngc, we used to 
ask him to conduct. With a grin on his 
lace, he would wave his arms frantically 

father and graudfnllirr conduct, conduct- 
ing to him was merely ami movement. I 
am not too sure that many of us in the 
conducting field do not have this same 
concept of conducting. However, waving 

ductor's technique, lie must hi- intelligent. 
He must he poised. And he must exercise 
over himself, ns w ell ns over the individuals 
who sing under his direction or nlm listen, 
absolute mastery and control. 

Muaio-mnking today Is an expensive 
business. Thousands of dollurs ore involved 
in a rehearsal id orchestra and choir. There 


is no lime for anything that doc- not ini* 
mediately anil quickly produce the results 
the conductor demands, flow much truth is 
embodied in a statement Sergei Koussi-, 
vitikv recorded in the New York Times 
sonic ten years ago: “The conductor must 
lie a professional athlete, n professional 
actor, a good psychologist and n great 


on his feel from two to sic hours a (lay, 
lie must with his fnee. Ins luinih and his 
body transmit to thr performing group and 
through tliem to the audience nil Ihe reel- 
ings the composer has thought into the 
music. He must control Ilia- minds of the 

dm lor plays and. through thr control of 
sound, carries the emotional content to thr 
listener. Since in larger groups each indi- 

tally alert that he does not hear the other 
performers, the conductor must through 
his technique blend and fuse all sounds 
into white hot sound that gluws with the 
magic of art anil carries to the listener 
an aesthetic experience. 

Unfortunately the many-sided responsi- 
bility of the conductor ia nut full) under- 
stood by some of us who atteiiqa to eon- 
duct. Instead of achieving a sound that is 
white hot. too often w-e achieve a sound 
dial is cold, clammy and nut of tune and 
rhythm. Invariably we blame this unpleas- 
ant result upon the performing group or 
u|nin die acoustics of the hail or upon an 
unappreciative audience. 

In reality no performing group can reach 
a level in performance higher than the con. 


THE 



The group lie directs is the choral conductor s instru- 
ment. and there is much to know about playing it .. . 


By JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


eept of the conductor. Too often ennduc- 

orchestral conductors or choral conductors 
wheo in reality, regardless of the medium. 

liuike- every individual ill his immediate 


radio audience 


thousand- of miles away, alive to the magic 
In- were conducting an orchestra, a hand 


Although the method of conducting re- 
mains i-onstanl win-tiler one is conducting 
n choir nr an orchestra, our interest in 
tin--.- article- pertains more specifically 
to llie choral conductor. The leclinique of 
each individual singer varies just as the 
technique of the oboe player differs from 
that of the violinist or horn player, hut 
the purpose still remains die creation ni 
hanuii through sound. The drill-master is 
a very important man with specific re- 

It is the drill-master who should see 
that die choir is balanced as to parts, that 
it sings all tune values correctly, that each 
individual in singing does not press, and 
so sharpen, the pitch, or relax and flatten 
the pilch. He must aL-ii see that acoustical 
laws arc olieyed, so that the chords are 
always in architectural balance. He must 
sec that diction is not an end in itself, hut 


is n result of n phrase line that conveys 
the message ol the poet and composer to 
the listener. When all these ilulies of die 

ll is a mistake to believe that in our 


conducting we must have points to nu: 
beats so dial the choir can keep time 
Singers do not keep lime because of w lia 
they see. They keep time because of tin 
forward-moving rhythmic pace the con 
ducior creates through en 

a mistake because he is loo busy to stop 
and think. The conductor presses him for- 
ward with such electrifying power that he 
hasn't lime to think how many beats he 
gives to a note or even what pitch he is 
singing. Everything in sound moves for- 
ward with such urgency that it is impos- 
sible to do anything other than the right 
thing. 


// each one of us could cease project- 
ing our individual ideas and accept the uni- 
versal purpose and techniques of the great 
conductor, time liealing would cease. A 
few- weeks ago Mr. Koussevitxky conducted 
the Boston Symphony. Shortly after that he 
conducted the Israeli Symphony, The first 
orchestra was made up of musicians who 

The second orchestra was made up of musi- 
cians of different 1 Continual on rape 49) 
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Six manuals 
aren’t essential 
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A controversial bowing 
in the Bruch Concerto 



The chord C, E. B fl... o„ ihe third 
and should he played a, in Ex. E. But do. 
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If this is played exactly a. written the 
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Adventures 
of a piano teacher 


• • • 1*1 Toscanini sing with tlw 

— Pianists should stick to piano-playing 


By GUY M AI HR 


bad habit; fur. 


I1KNTS SHOULD m: CAUTIONED 

ter how relaxed the* 


nus Irnwnre* — two acts of fciiMlivr mus- 
cles, fingers and vocal mechanism, striving 
to express the emotional meaning of the 
same ineludic line. It's difficult enough to 

complex physical co-ordinations! 

Furthermore, when a pianist sings along 
as he plays, his emotion tcmla to he released 
through his voice. He feels and sings his 
effects hut unfortunately they don't emerge 
through his fingers. Flayers should often 
sing phrases or melodic lines of course hut 
it is lictter to do this away from the piano. 

"But what about Toscanini?" Somebody 
is sure to ask, "Isn't he sup|tosed In sing 
constanlly as he conducts?" Yea, I am told 
he does. But remember, the Maestro is not 
playing any one of those tricky orchestral 
instruments himself — he’s just inspiring 
his men to do that for him! The men, alas, 
have ipiite enough to worry about without 
indulging their emotions vocally. They 
leave that until after the rehearsal! 

So, let us pianists sing exclusively from 
our hearts through our fingers. 

SWING IOW SWEET PIANO 
The ancient and grizzled little waiter 
had served me silently for fisc days while 
I made the Atlanta hotel nn headquarter* 
during a teaching and concert tour. At the 
last breakfast tile old fellow shuffled over 


began, “Pa'don n 
mewsie man that played last night?" I 
grunted. “Ah just wanted to talk with you 

Astonished. I asked him, how come? 

we got down here on earth that they have 

piano lessons a few months hack, so's not 
to feel loo strange when I got tliere. I can 
play real good “When the Boll is Called 
up Yonder" and "Sliall We Gather at the 

Sweet Chariot” and hope to learn it good, 

too ", Before I could reply, he had 

faded away. 

ontlis later I returned to Atlanta. 


The old w 
chariot had a pi 




must have rung as he rolled through, with 
all the cherubim* and Seraphima chorusing, 
“When the Boll is called up Yonder." and 
llic new angel, already happily at home, 
answering hack with his mewsie. “I'll Be 
There!" 

CONCERT ARRANGEMENTS OF U AI.TZES 
f-ooh out when you play or leach any 
of those sizzling concert arrangements of 
walu-sels. Most of them foam, fizz and 
lw.il so long that the waltzes themselves are 
boiled nut. Godowsky's are by far the 


hardest and most unrewarding but Is* 
out also for all the others, even the le» 
pretentious ones like theme by Cruettfdd. 
The secret of playing such paraphrases 
and transcriptions effectively and alluringly 

the overall waltz speeds as 
ilde by holding on to the 
s long as you can, in spile of 
i and flamboyance. (Mas! 
"concert" waltzes are for too fluffed up, any- 

way s hear the waltz theme and feel the lift, 
fill ami dip of tin* rhythm they will lore 
your waltzes. Otherwise they will prefer 

Y'ears ago in Berlin, Vladimir Horowitz 
discovered on my piano ■ simple unamuged 

kavalier", which I planned to turn inks ode 
of these “concert transcription" desecra- 
tions. "But they are so perfect as they are!" 
said Horowitz as hr looked them over. “If 
I were to play these in public I would not 
change or add a single note." 

That prevented me from mutilating these 
masterpieces, lias anyone else tried his 



■s played — Cyril 
ae of his “Pierrot” pieres. 
Its freshness and charm are still undimmed. 
I wonder why we have dropped if. when it 
lias such appeal to sentimental young pesi- 
ple. Perhaps, alas, die youth of this day 
are no longer romantic. I like to think of 
its first measure like this: 


<t . 1 




of !l: 


I hope teachers will rediscover the Lenta - * 
usefulness as a big. luscious, stretching 

lire developer of warm, ardent phrasing 
timid young people. Tnc K'D 
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De Camptown Races 


This transcription of an old favorite song is a brilliant, effective recital number. It is an excellent study in chord, playing 
and execution of rapid passages. Beginning with Measure 27, emphasize the melody, played by the right thumb, While play- 
ing the upper voice as quietly and evenly as possible. Players with small hands may have difficulty with the big chorda of 
the final section, which should be played as percussively as possible. Grade o. 


Allegro na non troppo <J 
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From “Concert Transcriptions of Three Steph* 
Copyright 1D40 by Oliver Ditson Company 
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Carefree People 





Chanson P ensive _ ,, 

Amoroso J.at.ss) A. fi KETCH AN IN OFT 
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God Is Love 



No. 131 


H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 

Text from a. 

The First Epistle of St. John 
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Come All Ye Roving Rangers 

from 

Two Pieces for Brass Quartet 
(In American Folk Style) 



No. 110-40130 


Cowboy on the Trail 


The Carnival Parade 


Words and Music by 
ADA RICHTER 

Modcrato 5 , 
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Rough and Tumble 


JOHN VERRALL 
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teacher's Roundtable 


MAl'RICE DUMESNIL, Mus. Doc„ advises 
readers oo ploying tied petlol point note* mid 
on teaching pupil* correct playing of fugue*. 


ENJOYS RHYTHM 

Tlir jiiijiil la 


Have yah any suggestion* fat the 
perjormance of there passages? 


pilule, aha a lilllc mine • difficult. 

— fllra.1 E. U. II.. Indiana, 


"ere written for horpsi- 
rresenled no difficulty since 


ruing the Banjo" I also slightly 
easier) and "Jolly Minstrel." both 

Dance." by ft. Nathaniel Dctt. 
Then, more difficult: “Golliwogg's 
Cake Walk." anil "General Larine. 
Eccentric . . . ." both by Debussy : 
Three Preludes, by George Gersh- 
win. All these are pleasing piece*. 

WATCH TOUR PRONUNCIATION! 

music appreciation teachers speak 
way above the beads of their 

pronounce their words clearly. For 
instance, this happened recently 

Preparatory to a Children's 
Concert by the local symphony. 

struinent*. Of the elurinct. she savs 
that it is usually 


however, there is a solution: 

composer and inventor of the 
tluuhlo.koylxiard piano, was a 
great Bach scholar. For such eases 
lie recommended shiftlug the right 
I land one octave up. This can he 
'lone miisirnlly and not merely on 
the few I mat* involved. For in- 


Next tpiestinn: 

“Who was called The March 
•i"F and w rote 'Stars and Stripes 



AWKWARD POSITIONS 

the Buch Into pa, 


I!"' difficulty is thus eliminated, 
anil the lieauty of the niusir re- 
mains unimpaired. This method 


l men. 


chord si 




'*** cau,e student* a lot 

,r "“ Ur account ol I he awk- 
uaed / loo/io n „/ Me hand, which 
lo |doy within the i ame or- 
conflicting with one another. 




his admirable arrange- 

0 Major. C Minor!*G"Minor- and 
E Minor which, though Utile 
known, are the most faithful anil 
effective one* to date. 
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Schools — Colleges 



KNOX 

COLLEGE 


GERRKENS. Mus. Doc., 
ELCHER. Obertin College 




etlal markings, 
apid this "secoud 


bai.dwin-wai.uce 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


each fourth-grade tin 
though you spend 


get started again — o 
p’s playing ability ^ ve 


CASHICII INSTITUTE 


Tire "Sulrcr Dnnee'' is taken 
from tlie ballet "Gnyne" by the 
contemporary composer, Aram 
Khachaturian. The story of lltc 
ballet deals with cotton pickers on 
a collective farm in Armenia. One 
of the characters, thr husband ol 
Gayne, is found to be a traitor, 
He sets fire to some hales of col- 


slabbed. She is 
(lain husband is 
ie timely arrival 


T ON Ka bi nets 
for Sheet Music 


MANUFLEX 


is back in 

MUSIC 


SHENANDOAH "S 


lUST WHAT DOES D.C. MEANT 






YOUR v ' 
SHEET MUSIC 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE ft 

(IF FINF ARTS 


SAROYA - ONOFREI STUDIOS 

Voice-ReperEoire 
Opera Workshop 


■ /a a pure ir ilh an inlioilaetiun, 
lari a ft C. mean to begin at the 
larinmne ol the inlroduetion or 
U the beginning a\ the main 
ihntw? I am thinking eiprciallr 
„j the mill'll called ‘‘Under the 
Dm He £a|le" 

—Mat L. IF., Nebraako 

Thrarelirally. the dirertion 
Da Cape tahbn-Tiated D. Cl 
mam that Too are lo re|irot from 
the beginning. If the rr|iratcd part 
9 In begin after the Introduction 
the dinetinn llal Segno ^ If). ' 1 
Draaing “from tile sign" should 
j* wed. a "rigu" thru indicating 
awl!* wbetr the repeated part ia 
I* begin. But in actual practice 

are alien tardea* about such mat* 
in*, and I myself have seen many 
, .imposition* in which D. C ia 
used in eases where the introduc- 
nl intended lo lie 
:it hap|ien In 

.. of the composition you 
ration, hut I am guessing that 
is ane in which the rryicat be- 
tas after the introduction. 

in doubt about any such 
use your musical judg* 
d do what sounds beet. 


• When I stopped taking lessons 
•esiTsI .rars ago the music that I 

grade in difficulty. I continue to 
read KTI DK. and I wish you 
s'-uld tell inr what grade music 

practice. — E. T„ Connecticut 

hi general it is advisable to 


•hly easier thao that which you 
•ere playing when you stopped 
kwon*. So begin work nl material 
"I steond-grade difficulty rather 
'ban where you left off. This will 
pte you ■ chance to discipline 
"oradf to read ihe score with 

*e!( to see and observe every single 
•brail including words and signs 
'dating io tempo and dynamic*, 
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WHERE SHALL 1 GO TO STUDY? 

Private Tt acmes |Na» red 0.1 

Gr..!,UD'N0 CAN «- 

Private Teachers 

HANS BARTH 

u-aki m i» «rwkw. «icit 

L VERETTE OPERA ACADEMY 
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EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 

EDWIN HUGHES 

SUMMER MASTER CUSSES FOR 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
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ISABEL HUTCHESON 

ANNE YAGO McGUFFEY 
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‘ J ISW srii'si . Hp-Voit ‘ " 1 "’ or 
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{FRANK) (ERNESTO) 

LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 
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CLASS PIANO TEACHING 

( Continued from Page 61) 
During llie Chri-tmu holiday. u, 


Every pupil g 




io«. m," 

<*lnrli -wrpl i he th-.i ai -he a 
we Anmbled. I'd have gi.cn 

new* bruldrM, S.lrr. dam 
gram. Brothel'. .poll. mix 
llopaliing on T-V. I 
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SOUTHERN TOUTH BUILDS A SYMPHONY 

(Continued from Page 22) 



II very much impre..ed will, the 
fe in 1*1-11 Mi*. O'Callnghan 

of aymphnny fir.l -uggr-lfd 




a f> Callaghan. Nipet- 
on ,1 H.gh Srhool Mu.k in the 
Uaua -h-rj. Mm inallaghan. 
•lb <be help of »atelc-:rd nuumn 


find High Srhool (Irehe-lio Cemp 
« Innrh-rhra. Michigan. la cimdacl 
E* lint rumen on February 9, 


(Hub paid I lie coniine - 
plaudrd ihe work of the ollediundred 


Concerto acheduled. A 

tend llie free ronccrli. 

Gradually, profeaiional nm-ician- 

it** became the (uU Hnlged Atlanta 
Symphony Orchc-tia. And (hut a 
when the financial problem- began. 

The fir-l aubacriplion «ale of 
lieket. for Ihe IW-W -ea-nn. re- 
•ufled in only nine hundred tickets 
•old, Atlontian. had not yet accepted 
Ihe Atlum. Orcbevlra an a symphony. 

young jieople's iirrhe-lra. 
were rcluctnnl 



• pnng of 1949. Tier Symphony hy 
:lmn wns aeveral llumsand dollars 
in .Mil. and Ihe prnspecls -eemed 

lerr-ted person- came together la 
make an nU-oul effort In keep Ihe 
Symphony on the Atlanta srenc. and 

Before the 1949-50 sea-on opened. 
Ihe niimlmr of professional 
in ihe orchestra 


Wnliined lug), »eh,»d orchestra in 
*BL The young |icnplr did well 

“•hr hii dirretiull, and he returned 


in Chicago, where lie studied 
ad rinlin under llie late 
imalmi. At iwenly-ano be 
• member o( the faculty of 


increased to 55. 
Fise nationally known 


the Symphony d 

the 1949-50 ico-on. They 
I booths Kirsten. lacuuc- A 

and William Kapell. 

The Mayor declared September 18 
through 25 a- Symphony Week - 
Atlanta. Local stores, new-papi 
and radio -lotions cooperated 
the fighl to keep the Atlanta Sy 
phony alive. As a result ol I 
conccnlralril campaign. ^ 
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These New Melodk Studies For Piano Will Show You How 


HOW f KCCP MV TECHNIQUE 

Book 1 • Book 2 . Book 3 ^udot£ "pliant 
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BERNARD WAGNESS 

ONE OF THE BEST SCIENTIFIC 
APPROACHES TO PIANO STUDY 


Meets the modern demand for attractive ma- 
terials and rapid progress. FREE Teacher's 
Manuals for Preparatory, Bonk I and Book 1 
are availahlc upon request. 


PIANO COURSE. 
PREPARATORY BOOK 

430-401 13 $-50 

Individualized steps gradually 
developing and correlating the 
student's faculties. Odens ob- 
long. 

PIANO COURSE. BOOK I 

430-401 14 $1.00 

Sensible sequence of ideas 
process through elementary 
training. Illustrative dia- 
grams, annotations, delightful 
drawings. 


ENSEMBLE BOOK 

430-40109 J.7S 

For use with Book 1. Duet and 
two-piano playing with so- 
condo part for the teacher or 
more advanced student. 
EIGHT CHORDAL ATTACKS 
430-40042 $.75 

Recital and practice material, 
discussion, photographic Illus- 
trations. Grade 3-1. Prelim- 
inary exercises and explana- 
tory texts. Valuable in any 
teaching repertoire. 



PIANO COURSE. BOOK 2 

430-40115 $1.00 

Can follow any first grade 
book. Supplies first recital 
repertoire. 

PIANO COURSE. BOOK 3 

430-40114 $1.00 

Materials selected from folk 
songs as well as classics, 
etudes and original composi- 

SECOND YEAR ETUDES 

430-40110 $.75 

Original and standard etudes. 
Carefully graded in sequence. 
Thoroughly annotated. Use 
with Book 2. 

THIRD YEAR ETUDES 
430-40111 $.75 

For use with Book 2. For de- 
veloping style and velocity. 
62 pages. 33 graded studies. 


TECHNIC FUNDAMENTALS 

430-40112 $.40 

Presents pianistic gymnastics 
to lie introduced at tile dis- 
cretion of the teacher. 


MY WEEK IN CAMP 

430-40057 $.75 

Presenting definite technical 
features confronting second 
grade students- Interesting, 
descriptive verses. For boys 
and girls. 


14 SKETCHES IN STYLE 

430-40049 $.75 

Early third year etudes in 
form of piano pieces, varied 
in style, each lying well under 
hand, with both hands equally 
considered. Just two pages in 
length, with two exceptions. 


FREE 


( Thrnmtie. rotates of sc piano nolnn from 
I grades I to J enre/ully nelrcted and edited 
| for use wit* t thin rou rae. Each hat a brief 


THI BERNARD WAGNESS PIANO STUDY ROOKS 
T»e Teacher's Manuels, The Thematic Ceteleg 

THEODORE PRESSER CO 

Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

Retoil Store 1712 Chestnut Street Philo.. Penna. 


SOUTHERN YOUTH BUILDS A SYMPHONY 


{Continued from Page & 


|>hnn> lie- been made by the Allan! a 
Symphony Guild. Inc., on outgrowth 
..f die group Which originally under - 
is role die Atlanta Youth Symphony. 


the orchestra gise the women much 


■en. find an outstanding 


i-' “Finlandia.” Rimski-KursiW* 
lapriccin F.-pngimle.” and Seine 
n's “linfiniehed Symphony.” 
Although the Symphony ».i iswlay 

the former high 



have asked In participate in tile 
gram and have been inelitded 


original high in 

"ic J milieu! ( 

a- Director of Violin 
. His wile also is a sudinhl 
ith the Symphony. 



throughout the school yeti 
a* a training ground (ur hitare Sym- 
phony memliers. In all war* soothem 
>ming people a 


The school teachers cooperate with 
the Symphony hv discussing the 
rau.ir to lie played, playing record- 
tngs ol various selections and teach- 
tng concert etiquette. 

The children aLso hear broadcasts 
over the Atlanta school system's 
radio station. WAilF-KM, which in- 
clude roramenlariee on the music 
•nil interviews with the concert, 
master and the conductor. 
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PIANO THEMATICS AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


i//ff Mlelte t et 


Brilliant pieces lor spring recital from a collection oi outstanding composi- 


tions by ELLA KETTERER — world renowned composer ior the young. 
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«t World s Most Unusual University this yen, 

are approximately 
3,000 STUDENTS from 47 States and 
26 Foreign Countries 

representing 110 Protestant Denominations 

Of this number, there are almost 1100 ministerial students, 500 
missionary volunteers, and 400 enrolled in the School of Education 


for Teacher Training. 



BOB JONES UNIVERSITY 


Greenville, South Carolina 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SCHOOLS OF FINE ARTS, RELIGION. 
EDUCATION, BUSINESS. AND AERO- 
NAUTICS 

academy in connection 


music, speech and art without additional cost above regular academic tuition 





